GHINON    TO    BLOIS
of the late fifteenth century, Pierre de Sala, a key to the
mystery, declaring that he had it from the late king
himself:
"In the time of the adversity of this king Charles VII
he found himself in such extremity that he no longer
knew what to do, and thought only of saving his own
life, for his enemies were closing in on him from all
sides. In this mind the king went alone one morning
into his oratory, and there prayed devoutly to our Lord,
in his heart, without spoken utterance, asking humbly
that if it were indeed true that he was of the blood of
the noble House of France and rightful ruler of the
kingdom, God would keep and defend him, or at the
worst give him grace to escape without death or cap-
tivity; and that he be allowed to save himself in Spain
or Scotland, the ancient brothers-in-arms and allies of
the kings of France, with whom he had chosen his
ultimate sanctuary.'5
That secret prayer of his heart Joan repeated to the
Dauphin, continues the chronicler, and thereafter he
could not but believe in her.
There is a certain plausibility about the story; almost
too much. It explains why the sign could not be divulged,
since it would have given away the king's own doubts of
his legitimacy, with disastrous effect on the public mind.
It sounds convincing that Charles should have used a
gentleman of his chamber (who shared his bed with him,
according to custom) as a receptacle for confidential
memories in his old age.
On the other hand Monsieur de Boisy may have been
trying to make himself important; some of his details
are wildly wrong, as when he says that Joan had herself
conducted to Chinon by her parents. There are other